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STSWAJO) COLLINS. 

A TBtTE STORY. 

No couple could live more happily together for five 
years than Edward and Ellen Collins,' during which time 
three children blest their union, two of -whom died at a 
very early age j but the first born, a beautiful little girl, 
remained. 

'Twas the approach of Christmas, and in those days 
when that happy time was hailed with pleasure by the 
peasant and the mechanic, music was heard under the 
windows for many nights successively, and all seemed joy 
and gladness of heart. How altered are the times'now. 
No waits now break the still gloom of the winter's 
night, or cheer the few mechanics who sit up to finish 
their labours. No servant is now called before day-light 
to brighten her kitchen utensils. Now no poet composes 
the new carol, nor even are the old ones repeated or sung. 
All seem mute and melancholy. 'Tis true, indeed, that 
the season is observed by some ; but it is only looked to 
as a time of drunkenness and immorality. But to turn 
back to the good old times. 

A week or so before the festival, Edward Collins left 
his home with four pounds in his pocket, to buy his 
Christmas beef, coals, groceries, &c. Evening came, no 
Edward returned. Ellen sat by the window in sad sus- 
pense anxiously awaiting his return ; her little girl sat in 
the middle of the floor neglected and unheeded, playing 
■with some little toys. At length wearied \rith disap- 
pointed hope, Ellen's patience forsook her, she could re- 
main no longer in suspense. Heedless of the interroga- 
tories of her infant, she snatched her cloak and out she 
ran. After searchhig many places in vain, she returned 
home, and although in frantic plight, still indulging the 
pleasing expectation that Edward might have returned 
during her absence — ^but her hopes were vain ; nothing 
had been heard of or from him. She found her dear lit- 
tle infant with its head resting on the sill of the window 
where it had cried itself to sleep, and removing it geivtly 
to its bed, again rushed forth in the hope of receiving some 
information relative to her husband. Returning home the 
second time in a state of distraction, she recollected that 
lie had hold her while at breakfast, that he had a tavern 
near George'a-quay to call to, to regulate some bells. — 
This cast a momentary gleam of joy over her hopes. — 
Away she ran to the place, where she learned that he had 
been robbed of the four pounds, and that he had gone in 
pursuit of a person who was suspected. This intel- 
ligence in some degree relieved her mind, thinking within 
herself that he had ovwtaken the thief, and had 
thereby been detained. But hope had only been revived 
to find again a still greater depression. "Twelve o'clock 
■was struck in long and heavy eluraes, by the parish clock 
■ — still no Edward. The wliole long night she sat by the 
window, her attentive ear marking every distant foot-step. 
At last the lazy winter's m6rn hioke the murky mist — but 
no Edward returned. 

Bills were now posted in every direction, 'Twas all 
Jn vain-r-no information — no gleam of hope shot a ray 
across her benighted soul. She now got boats with dragp, 
thinking, he might, in pursuing the robber to some of the 
coal barges, have fallen or been thrown overboard j and 
by the persuasions of an old woman, used the charm of 
the Boating, sheaf, and every time tlie eddies would turn 
it, did she order: the drag to the spot. 

She was at length inlbrraed that had a person answer- 
ing the description of her husband been seen on the quay 
the day before mentioned, it would be impossible for him 
to escape the press-gang ; a tender having dropt down 
the channel, and there having been a hot press for, men 
all the week, but on that day in particular they had made a 
sweeping haul. 

After some farther enquiry she found herself in some 
degree, relieved. She hastened home, kiused her child, 
telling her that her father would soon return. But this 
instead of setting her young mind at rest made her more 
anxious. She daily continued to teaze her poor afflicted 
mother with — " Oh my, oh my, when will dada come 
home ? I wonder what keeps him — he promised me a doll 
and a book for my Christmas-box. Oh ! 1 wish he was 
come home." The mother's tears would flow copiously, 
saehA Rtroye to frame some etcvise to the child; and 



when the infant would see her weep, she would weep also 
though ignorant of the cause. 

A considerable time passed away ere she received any 
intelligence of her lost one. At length one morning as she 
sat at breakfast her cars were assailed by the postman's 
loud call, " Ellen Collins— ship letter— one penny." Oh ! 
thank God, exclaimed Ellen, at last 1 and seizing on the 
letter, she brolie the seal with all the, eagerness of hoji;e 
and love. The substance of the letter confirmed the re- 
port of the coal master. He was pressed and hurried away 
in spite of all his importuuities, and had no hope of being 
released. He advised EUento sell his tools, and with the mo- 
ney turn her hand to some business till his return. This was 
a dagger to her soul ; she swooned away, and it was a 
considerable time before she was iigaiu brought to con- 
sciousness. The following week she received another 
letter, with an order to receive monthly money, Edward's 
half pay. As soon as her health permitted, she ajiplied 
for and was regulariy paid. Still buoying herself up with 
the hopes of his return, she in the simple fondness of her 
heart kept Edward's tools and workshop ; the rent of 
which, with the apartments she held herself, took within 
a few pence of the monthly money. To maintain herself 
and child she laboured with self-destroying attention at 
plain work, by which she, could merely procure a scanty 
support. 

Thus she went on for two years and a few months, still 
hoping. One day as usual she attended the custom- 
house for the allowance she received. The clerk who 
used to pay her, seeing her stand amongst a crowd of wo- 
men, cast his eyes to the book and said, Mrs. Collins, I 
am sorry to inform you that your money is stopt. 

Lnagination can scarcely puurtruy her distress, she 
staggeied and was prevented falling by the ■women who 
carried her away. 

Her situation now became alarming. 'Tis tnie she had 
plenty of work, liut taking one shilling and six jmuee 
rent out of her earnings, left her but three, and sometimes 
only two shillings ami six-pence, to support herself and 
daughter, still living in hope that her Edward would 
yet return. -She w'aa now advised to go to tho war-office 
and know at once if he was dead, ov alive. She did so.— 
After some search the clerk laid open the book before her, 
where it appeared that in the list of the killed in a recent 
action, three of the name of Edward Collins had fallen. 

For three weeks after this she was unable to attend to 
her ■work through lowness of spirits. In this state of af- 
fliction the landlord would come in every week and carry 
away some article to the amomit of his rent, telling her 
at the same time how sorry he was to see hor so riiduci'd, 
that he would not sell her goods, and that anything ho 
took would be safe until in her power to redeem them. 

After this she continued to struggle for nearly two 
years. She ha<l now given up all hojies of ever seeing 
her Edward aguin on earth. Oft did she wish lo be 
released from her earthly jn-isonthat she might meet him 
in the realms of never ending bUss. 

One dark hazy morning in the beginning of December, 
a respectable dresserl niiiu entered a baker's shoji in the 
neighbourhood wlipre shf! lived, ami ;iskcd the Inker's wife 
who was atti.'nding the shop, if on<! Kdwiu-d Collins Hvi.mI 
thereabouts. The baker's wile loUl him all "about the un- 
fortunate circumstance ; how he was taken by the press- 
gang and dragged away ; then of the misery in which 
poor Mrs. Collins lived. Whilst they were thus convers- 
ing a beautiful little girl came in, called for a quart of 
raspings and laid down a halfi)enuy. 

" You saw that little girl V that is,a daughter of the un- 
fortunate Collins." 

" Eh ! tlu; daughter," exclaimed the stranger, clapping 
his hand on his oye«, and rushing out of the door, darted 
down the street, overtook the child, and threw sonio 
shillings into her bosom and disap))eared in an instant. 

About twelve o'clock at noon, a woman appea,red wad- 
dling up the street under a basket, heavy laden with 
beef and nmtton. Entering the court she cried out iu a 
coarse loud voice, " is it here Mrs. Collins lives?" 

The first to answer was the landlord, who on seeing 
the load told her, that a Mrs. Collins lived there, but such 
a basket could not be for her, she must mistake. 
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The basket woman insisted she was right. There she 
■was ordered to leave it, aud there she would leave it, and 
no where else, 



Slie left her door wide 



" Oh ! very well, very well," was his reply, " you'll soon 
be walking back for it I can tell you. 'Pon my word, 
a fine basket for a beggar and not able to pay her rent." 
In he r^in to his wife. " Be dad," said he, " this is not a 
bad thing neither. There is a basket of beef and mutton 
gone into Mrs. Collins fit for an alderman's table. No 
matter, -she owes me three weeks rent to-day, and as 
there is nothing in her room of that value, I think apiece 
of that beef will just match me. However I'll wait till 
evening that I may be certain whether it be her's or not, 
though I'm pretty sure the right owner w'U be sending 
for it soou.'' 

In the mean time the basket woman drove in the door 
of the gloomy room. "Is it here where Mrs. Collins 
lives ?" 

" Yes. What's your will, my good woman." was the 
answer. 

Without further questions the basket woman turned her 
back to an old deal table to disengage her neck from the 
leather strap of her basket, and began to unload it. 

"What means all this V" said J\Ir5. Collins in amaze- 
ment. 

' Why ma am, have I done any harm to 1;ho table '?" was 
the reply. " Troath, there's no one could think so plenti- 
ful a gintlemau would have such a bad furnished kitchen. 
God bless him, at any rate ; sure its myself oughtn't to 
make remarks ; for I may go home for the day and get a 
glass too out of the half-crown he gave me." 

By the time she had run over this soliloquy her basket 
v/as emptied. 

" My good woman,'' said Mrs. Collins, " 1 hope you 
counted the sundry joints; I know you'll soon be back 
for tlicjn." 

" Faix, ma'am, I never was mistaken yet any place that 
I was sent to. Good day, an' God bless you. 

What to think of this day's events puzzled poor Ellen. 
" Ah ! mother," cried her little daughter, " maybe it 
was that good gintleman that gave me the four- shillings 
this morning that sent it. Shall I cut a bit of it and 
broil it, mother. It's so long since I tasted a bit of meat 
that I'm longing- for a morsel of it." 

"Don't attempt the like," replied Ellen, "till we see far- 
ther. My gracious ! who could have sent it ?" 

While she was thus speaking to her daughter, the tramp 
of four coal porters were heard entering the court, each 
bearing a bag of coal on his back. 

" Is it here Mrs. Collins lives 'r'" was their shout. 
Out 'ran the landlord. " I believe your'e all mad to- 
iif," said he, iu a surly tone, "you'll find her in thfc 
baidc'parlour." 

; " Ye might answer a body civil, whoever ye are," re- 
plied the porters. 

" Here's the coals, Mrs. Collins, wbere shall we throw 
them." 
" What coals ? I ordered no coals," said poor Ellen. 
" Oh ! but we're ordered to leave them here." 
" By whom?" questioned Mrs. Collins, with hasty 
speech. 

" Begad, ma'am, we can't say, but the masther of the 
vessel bid us leave them here, and not take them back for 
any one." 
" Good gracious," said Ellen, " what can all this mean," 
as she heard another shout in the court, 
"Is it hero Mrs. Collins lives?" 
"Yes, I am Mrs. Collins," was her reply; when an 
other porter entered with hams, butter, bacon, and every 
other thing that a huxter's shop could produce. Those 
■were laid on the floor. While this basket was unloading 
again the shout of another porter was heard, 
" Is it here Mrs. Collins lives ?" 
This porter brought tea, sugar, wine whiskey, with 
numerous et ceteras ; nor did he leave the room till the 
baker and chandler shouted, "is it here Mrs. Collins 
Kves r 

The landlord stood directing, yet almost distracted to 
know what it all could mean ; even the windows of the 
court were crowded with gapers, As to poor Ellen she 
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sat motionless looking it at all. 
open. 

"If any one comes to claim them," said she to her 
daughter, " they cannot say that I had them concealed. 

" I hope no one will come for them," replied the daugh« 
ter ; " sure all that's here would open a shop for us." 

While she was thus discoursing another voice was 
heard at the threshhold — "Is it here Mrs. Collins 
lives ?" " Oh ! Edward ! Edward !'" she exclaimed, spring- 
ing to the door — 'twas lidward Collins himself. 

T. E. 



THE PHYSICIAN'S LAST VISIT. 

I raised the muffled rapper and knocked gently at the 
hall-door, which was soon opened by a young female, who, 
in answer to my enquiries, informed me that Mrs. Somer- 
ville had not left her daughter's apartment since my last 
visit. I then passed quickly across the hall, and having 
ascended the stair case, which I had so often trod in 
hopeless anxiety, reached the door of the poor invalid's 
chamber. Here I hesitated awhile: a solemn stillness in- 
terrupted at intervals by a short convulsive sob, pervaded 
all. After a few moments of gloomy reflection on the 
scene which I was about to witness, I entered softly, and 
having advanced to the foot of the bed, cautiously drew 
aside the curtain which obscured the fading brilliancy of 
those eyes that were fast dosing in eternity. Never, never 
can I forget the picture of intense anguish which was 
then placed before me; as the distracted mother firmly 
grasped the cold and clammy hand of her dying child ; 
who, in return gazed on her afflicted parent with that se- 
renity and calmness of countenance, which so forcibly 
characterizes the dying Christian. Alas ! what a contrast 
thought I, was then before me. The one deeply lament- 
ing the premature departure of an earthly comfort, aud 
the other looking forward with a mixture of joy and meek- 
ness, to the blisses of an everlasting world. 

Soon was this mournful scene interrupted by my ap- 
pearance; as Mrs. Somerville, on seeing nie, rose from 
the bed-side and advanced towards mc. 

" I fear. Doctor," said she, " in a low stifled tone of 
voice, " all is over with my poor child ?' 

" Yes, ma'am," I replied, " the termination of her pro- 
tracted sufferings is fast approaching." 

"Well, then," said she, "with an apparent degree of 
firmness, " God's will be done." 

Wishing to terminate this painful interview, I turned to 
my poor patient, ^ho ajipjared to have been perfectly 
sensible of what had passed. She gazed uninterruptedly 
on her despairing parent The big drop of compassion 
stood on her pallid cheek — she attempted to speak but 
grief choked articulation. After a. short pause I raised 
her nieagre hand, which had been engaged picking the 
blanket and other portions of the bed clothes. I felt for 
the pulse — it was scarcely perceptible ; having dwindled 
away into a wiry, intermittent thrill. A cold, clammy 
perspiration bedewed her emaciated frame— "-(a frequent 
forerunner of death. " Well, Miss Somerville," said I, 
" how do you feel to-day ?" 

" Rather easy. Doctor," she answered, in a faint tremu- 
lous tone, "I feel no pain whatever, but, there is a great 
weight on my chest, and a chill which I never felt before. 
It is, I think," she continued after a short pause, as if to 
take breath, " the hand of death." 

Here she was suddenly interrupted by an agonizing 
burst of grief from her distracted mother, who, at the same 
timefell on her eyes, andraising her hands firmly clasped, to 
heaven, " oh God 1 oh God !" she exclaimed, " save, 
save my child, and do not leave me comfortless in my old 
age." 

She now sunk against the bed and sobbed heavily. I 
tried to comfort her, but to no purpose, as she appeared 
quite unconscious of any thing I said. On turning my at- 
tention to the poor invalid, I observed remarkable anxiety 
and suffering pourtrayed in her sinking features. Her 
glazed eyes remained rivetted on the dearest object of her 
affections; and every sob appeared to sink as a dagger 
to her now fluttering heart. A death-like pause ensued 
for a few moments, when the distracted parent was roused 
by the endearing call of " mother," from the lips of hev 



